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ABSTRACT , . . 

on the premise that tef.cher decision aaxing 
significantly influences instructional effectiveness, this study 
gives some insight into the decision-making process that shaped the 
course sf reading instruction in four elementary teachers' 
classrooms. During ono school year, the fieldwoik method of research 
was used discover the decisions teachers made and to describe ho« 
these decisions were reflected in their classroom practice. The four 
teachers made decisions on testing, grouping, materials, and 
man-gement within the first month of school. After observing and 
reflec<-ing on the decision-making process and through discussion with 
+he teachers, it was concluded that the anderlyirg purpose of 
decision making was not to instruct students but to manage them 
effectively. (Author/JD) 
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Abstract 



Based or. the preniise that teacher decision making significantly 
influences instruct, ioaal effectiveness, this htudy gives the reader 
some insight ot ceachrr decision making as it shaped the course of 
reading instruction in four teachers' classrooms. During an entire 
school year, the author used the fieldwork method of researcher as 
participant observer, to discover the decisions teachers made and 
to describe how these decisions were reflected in their classroom 
practice. Tlie four teachers made testing, grouping, materials, 
and management decisions within the first month of school. By 
observing and reflecting on the four teachers' decision making 
and through discus- ion with the teachers, the researcher concluded 
that the underlying purpose of their decision making was not 
instructing students, but rather effectively managing them. 
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THE SHAPING OF CLASSROOM PRACTICLS: 
TEACHER DECISIONS^ 
Sendra Buike^ 

Bac kRround 

Previous research on reading has focused on how teachers a-.t 
or perform in classrooms. Only in recent year^ has the foous of 
inquiry for general research on teaching investigated how teachers 
think aoout their students, how they instruct them, and hew they 
make judgements and decisions (Shulman & Elstein> 1975, p. 3; 
Brophy, Note 1, p. 5; Morine-Dershimer , Note 2, p. vil). These 
works are based on the notion that aspects of the teacher's mental 
life and decision making significantly influence instructional 
effectiveness (Clark & Yinger, 1979; Shulman & Elstein, 1975; 
Shulman, Note 3). Some even go so fai as to say that decision 
making is the most important teaching skill (Shavelson, 1973). 

Since reading and related activities often consume more than 
half the school day of teachers and students, it appears worthwhile 
to investigate the following questions: (1) how do teachers decide 
what comprises a program of reading Instruction? and (2) why do 
teachers make particular .sets of decisions about reading inscrurtion' 



1. This paper summarizes Sandra Bulke's doctoral dissertation 
submitted to the College of Education, Michigan State University. 
1980 and supercedes R.S. 79 of May 1980. 

2. Sandra Buike was h research intern with the TRT and is now 
with the University of North Carolina ac Greensboro. 
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The purpose of this study is to provide an uuderstandlr^ of 
teacher decision making as it rhaped the course of reading in four 
classrooms. Specifically, t^roagh analytical description (McCall & 
Simnions, 1969) of the patterns of ceacher decision making, the study 
identifies and classifies the decisions the four teachers made con- 
cerning their reading instruction and described how these decisions 
were reflected in the course of their classroom practices. 

Re search Qviestions 
Specifically, the study focused on providing answers for the 
following research questions: 

1. For each of the teachers studied, what were the decisions 
they made that appeared to shape the course of reading 
instruction in their classrooms? 

2. For each of the teachers studied, how were these decisions 
reflected in the course of their classroom practices? 

Design of the Study 

Sam ple Selection 

The four t-achers selected for this study wf-.re chosen from among 
the 23 teachers studied as part of the Conceptions of Reading Project. 
Tlie project is one of the working groups sponsored through the National 
Institute for Education by the Institute for Research on Teaching at 
Michigan State University. During the 1977-78 research year, 10 teachers 
were selected both by nomination and from data obtained from instruments 
3 

and interviews. 

\he data collection techniques were a Proposit ional Inventory 
(Duffy & Metheny, Note 4) and a structured interview based on a 
variation of Kelly's Role Concept Repertory Test (Johnston, Note 5). 
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During the 1978-79 research year, 13 teachers were selected by ttie 
type of school they represeuued and tUeir reported practices in 
reading. 

The four teachers selected for this study taught first, second, 
or third grade. Tney were solely responsible for the reading instruc- 
tion in their classrooms. 

Data Collection Procedures 

The study reflects t-o years of invescigation of four classrooin 
teachers in a suburban and rural ?rea naar a large midwestem uni- 
versity. Using the fieldwork methods uf th- participant observer, 
data were collected four times during the school year for each of 
the teachers studied. The first cycle of data collection was in 
September; the second in November-December; the third in February; 
and the final cycle in May. Classroors were observed three to five 
ha.f days and one full day per cycle. Inten/iew materials were 
collected before and after school during each cycle. 

The activities, sights, sounds, and feelings of the classroom 
were recorded in field notes and audio recordings of reading groups, 
and audio records were made of teacher interviews. Maps of the ro-^ms 
and samples of the children's work were aiso collected. Thes^ 
materials served as the data base for subsequent analysis. 



'The type of school was determined by both Michigan State 
hducdtion Department data regarding socioeconomic status and b 
school district policy regarding the presence or absence of 
instructionax/curricular mandates. Teacher practices were 
determined by responses to the Propositional Inventory and b> 
interview. 
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Data Analysis Procedure s 

The data were analyzed according to a three-stage qualitative 
process. First, the interview data were analyzed to identify the 
decisions that teachers stated they had made and that appeare-l to 
shape the course of reading instruction. Secondly, the field notes 
of each teacher were analyzed to identify the instructional prac- 
tices each one used during reading instruction. Finally, the 
decisions and the instr actional practices were compared in order 
to infer how teacher decision making appeared to shape the course 
of reading instruction (Buike & Duffy, Note 6). 

Integral to the analysis of the data was Dentin's (1970) 
principle of triangulation. The collection of observation data 
were used to validate and corroborate inferences drawn from the 
interviews. The interview data se-"ed to substantiate findings 
inferred from the observational data. 

Definitions 

The following terms are relevant to the propos-d study and 

are defined here. 

Decision is the stated or inferred thought behind an obser^'cd 
teacher activity or teacher utterance (Shavelson, 1976; 
Morine, Note 7; Yinger, Note 8), 

Instruction is an .umbrella term (Durkin, 1978-79) referring 
to the variouG activities and procedures designed to Increase 
a student's ability to read which occur under the direction 
a teacher. 

Ass umptions and Limitations 

The major assumptions underlying this study are (1) the teacher 
is viewed as a decision maker who, through the process of "limiting 
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and structuring tht ciiv ironn^ent in which he or she must act" 
(Clark, Note 9, p. 4), influences the instructional pra^ ices to 
which students are exposed, and (2) teacher decision mak.ag tu a 
large extent depends upon the context in which it occurs. 

The major limitation of this study is that observer bias is 
virtually impossible to eliminate in participant-observation studies 
where the observer is an instrument for data collection. 

M ajor Findings 

Since teacher decision making depends to a large extent on the 
context In which it occurs, brief descriptions are included of the 
teachers and classrooms studied. From analysis of the data, ^our 
case studies were developed describing each teacher's decision 
making and classroom practice. Although the case studies described 
are unique to each classroom, the tour teachers were strikingly 
similar in the decision making that shaped reading instruction. 

The findings indicate that the four teachers did make decisions 
concerning their reading instruction and that those decisions were 
based on a mental framework or image consisting of their beliefs 
abou. program selection and the te-ching of reading, and their goals 
for the year. 'eachers made foi'.r kinds of decisions within the first 
month of school. They included testing, grouping, and materials 
and management declsio,.s. 

The decisions were reflected in teachers' classroom practices 
during the second phase (third week of school to mid-spring). During 
this time teachers implemented and modified the decisions thev had 
made within the first month of school. 
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Implementation of first month decisions resulted a ratine 
pattern of organization of the school day. Teachers instructed 
students iu a reading group setting. From analysis of the data 
differences emerged between the time allocated for high-level and 
the time allocaled lor lew-level reading groups; between the acti- 
vities planned and presented to high-level and those to lo.- level 
reading groups, and between teacher roles and expectations for high- 
level and those tor low-level readers. 

When presented with new information based student performance, 
teachers revised some of their first-month decisions and changed some 
students' placement in reading groups. 

Teachers made on-tb.e-spot dec isions if students expressed 
difficult} with a particular lesson. This usually resulted in more 
time being spent on a lesson. EliTuinating particular skills lessons 
and determining group meeting times were also categorized as on-the- 
spot decision making. 

During the last six weeks of school, teachers began tc reflect 
upon or evaluate their students' progress and performance during 
activities based on the decisions made in the first month (planning 
phase). Teachers judged the success of their readers according to 
the students' progress through materials, and according to the goals 
stated by the teacher in the first month. 

r.n ntributors To Success Non- Success of Readers 

Several factors were attributed to the low-level performance 
of some readers: learning disabilities, home problems, low motiva- 
tion, limited materials, and mainstreaming. High levels of 
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perfonnanre were attributed to the reading program and to stud<=nts' 
ability to lea-n '^y themselves. 

Teacher Rol es During r)ifferejitjnTahe_s 

Analysis the data provides characterizations of the roles 
of the teachers assumed during each phase. During tl,e first nonth 
teacher roles could be viewed as, "tearher as thinker, planner, and 

decision maker . " 

The combination of the routineness ot the classroora practices 
ond tha fact that most of the teachers appeared to "pilot" stuaents 
through materials led to the portraya] of the "teacher during the 
second phase as technician." 

During the last six weeks of school, teachers evaluated student 
progress and use of activities based on the decisions made in the 
first month. This phase could characterize the "teacher as evaluator." 

Tlie major decisions concerning student- reading occurred within 
the first month of school. These decisions served as the basis for 
the organization of the teachers' reading programs .or the remainder 
of the school year, as the basis for modifying and making on-the- 
spot decisions, and as the criterion for teacher evaluation of stu- 
dent performance. 

Although the study shows that the four teachers made similar 
decisions, one teache-'s approach contrasted with the other three 
teachers. This teacher differed from the others in all four deci- 
sion areas of the first month. For example, testing was not confined 
to the first month of school. As a result children were regrouped 
more frequently than in the other three classrooms. Also, due to the 
management structure (team teaching) an equal amount of tlm.^ wa.^ 
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spent on each reading group and students w.^re exposed to a variety 
>J materiVir. rev'^ard I' .3h of ti-eir readintr, abilitv 

Co nclusi ons 
LVacher JK-cisjo n Ma klnj^^ n the CI ass rejoin 

It appears that the decision making rt-<iuj f.-d tu niainlaln the 
flow of clacsroom life took precedence over Instructional decision 
nviking. That is, the four tedchecs appeared to abdicate their 
instructional decision makluK to the publishers of comrnercial 
materials to mai retain a well-r.ianaged classroom routine. 

Rather than being concerned with instructional planning, teachers 
used testing, grouping, material-., and Timnapenent decisions to faci- 
litate effective ciassrooai management . Even though one teacher per- 
ceived her decision making and iuplenented her decisions differently 
than the other thiee, still her purpose was to facilitate effective 
classroom management. 

Materials were also assigned importance by the teachers. ITiey 
perceived tha- materials would provide additional structure and 
organization for the flow of activities and aid m effective class- 

room management. 

hach tca-her relied exclusively on the teacher's guide to 
direct the flow of activities during reading group sessions. Little 
attention was given to the actual content of the lessons. In fact, 
the selection of textbooks was based on the quality ot the teacher's 
guide versus the concent of the lessons. Not only did a good teacner' 
guide provide the teachers with structure and organisation during 
reading, lessons, it provided the overall framework needed to keep 
their classroom.s- well managed. The observation that teachers rely 
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on materia] s to direct the flow of activities leads one to conclud,- 
that well-managed activitios were of greater importance char, the 
quality of teacher-3tudent interact io.is duiing reading instruction. 

Instruction for the purposes of thi- study rafers to the 
various activities and procedures that occurred under the teachers' 
direction and were designed to increas- students' reading abilities. 
I assumed that activities in general were intended to provide students 
with the opportunity to practice a newly acqclred skill. Further, 
. assumed that teachers actually involved in teaching or providing 
instruction would (I) have a good notion of what they wanted to 
teach students and why, (2) be able to estall ish for students a pur- 
pose for learning a particular skill or concept, (3) demonstrate 
their personal knowledge about the skill or concept they were 
trying to teach, (4) develop cVi lesson in logical, sequential 
steps, and (5) collect information from students about their know- 
ledge and understanding of the ne^.^ skill or concept; then, at. nly 
then, (6) provide activities for students to practice their new 
found skill or concept. 

Alarmingly, only in tae rontrasting case did some instruction 
occur, as outlined above, within the reading groups. For the other 
three teachers, instruction most often came in the form of the teacher 
simply reading directions from a workbook page or a ditto sheet. 
Students in these classrooms were typically observed participating 
with the teacher in a recitation format of instruction. This style 
of Instruction required students to recite answers for the questions 
the teacher asked concerning a particular skill or concept. However, 
the teacher.-? seldom (if at all) were observed providing direct 
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instruction for the skill or concept about which they questioned 
students. Although the contrasting toacher varied her instruction 
method somewha-- from that of the other teachers studied, she, like 
the other teachers still relied extensively on mateiiais to direct 
the smooth flow of activities during reading group sessions. 

Wliy do teachers apparently allow management concerns to 
dominate their decision making and instruction so that thev abdi- 
cate teacher de.-ision making and instruction to the publishers of 
comir,erclal materials? It appears that instruction for these teacher-^ 
could best be described as .-lassrooin management by keeping students 
busy with a variety of activities. 

Perhaps this is due to the tact that reading educators focus 
on the reading process in their methods courses rather than prepare 
teachers to think about the reading process coubined with the reali- 
ties of classroon, life where they impiemept their theoretical 
training, '^aps the causes are rooted in the role perpetuated 

by the teachc- next door, principals, and parents who have defined 
a good teacher as one who has a well-organized and managed, smoothly 
running classroom. Have teachers, in the attempt to fit this role 
model of a good teacher, sought out materials that provide structure 
for their classrooms in order to achieve purposeful, productive 
"learning" as their teaching ideal? Have teachers been pushed to 
be accountable to the point that they rely on publis rs to make 
their decisions and to instruct for them because they have lost 
confidence in their ability to make decisions or provide Instruction 
for students? Or is instruction merely a technical process, and one 
from which we can hardly expect anything more? 
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The question as I see it now becoraes, how will changes coiPe 
about if this is, in fact, an accurate picture of the world of 
teaching? Abolishing and changing material.^ disbanding reading 
groups solves nothing. Materials serve a purpose in the instructional 
process just as grouping solves a managenient probiem. Perhaps the 
teacher training process in which instruction for both pre-service 
and in-service students needs a change o^ focus in the management 
responsibilities connected with teaching. Or perhaps parents, 
principals, and other administrators need to be re-educated that 
teaching is more than a smoothly-run s well-managed classroom. 

The Nature of Decision Making 

The findings here suggest that a model of teacher decision 
making should be based on the realities of classroom life. Obser- 
vations in this study revealed that teacher decision making is 
dependent upon the context in which it occurs. In the press of 
classroom management, teacher-student interactions, teacher role 
and expectations, and heavy reliance on materials, teachers elimi- 
nate the selection of alternatives that focus on the learners. 
Consequently, it is overly simplistic to assume that there is a 
linear relationship between deliberate, conscious, teacher decision 
making and classroom practice. In view of the present context in 
which teachers make decisions, perhaps the rational model of deci-- 
sion making is virtually impossible for classroom teachers to put 
into practice. 

Implication s 

This study has implications for teacher educators and researchers. 
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First, understanding the dynamics of classroom xife provides the 
teacher educator with a link between the theories underlying 
developmental i adlug and the reaM- ies facing classroom teachers. 

Second, identifying crucial variables ot" teacher decisioc 
making provide insights that can lead tj the development of a 

redding edutaLion model and teichlng of reading education 

oour >?t s. 

Third, tfiis ^lu^y i.ito tea'-hor deci^-.ions, ar. Intc^'tal 
operation in oailv c las-.r.jom 'ifc, provides area tor 
further research of teacher thinking in general and reading 
instruction in particuijr. Farther, the aUernative btra- 
te^'.'s or 'nethods of reading in;-rructlon presenteo in rcadinp 
courses coald best be introduced to teachers within the 
tramework of -he n.anagerient conditions whirh are required 
to carry them out in classroun.s, 

Jack.ion (1968) in his book Life m Classr ooms claims that 
we hardly know what goes on in the classrooms. Research that Is 
located within classrooms makes it possible -or us to understand 
the complexities of teacher decision making, the contextual in- 
fluences as they interact vith teacher decision making, and the 
consequences of teacher decision making on student learning. 
Coming to understand what it means for teachers and students to 
collectively share a fe in reading classrooms holds the promise 
that research one day -.lay truly influence the teaching of reading 
in classrooms. 
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